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I  FOUND  these  flowers  along  the  wayside  of 

my  life, 
Scarce  thinking,  culled  them  from  the  homely 

hedgerow's  side, 
Some  blossoms  drooped  and  fell,  and  others 

opened  wide, 
These  few  that  live  till  now,  sweet  wife,  are 

all  for  you. 
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POEMS. 


THE    SONG   OF    THE    OWL. 

I. 

I  FLEW  to  a  lone  wood  dark,  and  dank 
Two  Moons  ago,  as  the  red  sun  sank 
And  left  in  the  west  a  golden  bank, 
That  waned  and  died  ere  the  shadows  shrank. 
The  pale  moon  glanced  with  a  silver  beam, 
That    clove    the    branches    which    swayed 

between 
The  dancing  clouds  in  the  starry  sheen. 
And  a  dark  deed  done  that  none  had  seen. 
I  sang  from  the  pine  top,  "  Whit-to-whoo," 
Sad  sobbed  the  wind,  then  it  fiercer  blew, 
And  'thwart  the  heavens  the  black  clouds  flew, 
An  omen  of  ill ;  for  well  I  knew 
That  round  one  heart  a  darker  cloud  grew, 
"  To-whit-to-whoo  "  and  "  To-whit-o-whoo." 

II. 

I  flew,  soft-winged,  to  a  castle  dim, 
Shadowed  without  and  silent  within. 
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Restlessly  dreaming  of  nought  but  him, 
Slept  a  fair  lady  a  knight  should  win. 
Restlessly  dreaming,  does  she  there  see 
A  flash  of  steel  and  a  shadow  flee  ? 
Low  moaned  the  wind  in  the  dead  oak  tree. 
Then  starting,  she  cried,  "  He  calleth  me !  " 
And  rising,  wide  ope'  her  casement  threw, 
As  loud  she  called  to  her  brave  knight  true : 
"  To  help  you,  dear  lord,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 
"  Haste  to  the  place  where  the  heavens  blue. 
Kiss  the  green  earth,  and  the  fairies  strew 
Spring  bells  to  gladden  each  glade  anew." 


III. 

I  flew  to  a  cliff  ere  break  of  day. 
Where  an  abbey  looks  on  a  troubled  bay, 
And  its  waters  toss  the  sparkling  spray, 
And  its  waves  their  sighings  never  stay. 
Sleep,  good  monk,  on  your  pallet  of  straw. 
Till  restless  rook  to  his  mate  shall  caw, 
Or  matin  time  wake  the  gray-capped  daw, 
For  the  day  recks  not  what  the  pale  moon  saw. 
Then  to  the  wood  go  silently  seek 
A  knight  and  his  lady — none  more  sweet. 
None  more  peacefully  rest  in  their  sleep. 
Over  them  evermore  pine  boughs  sweep, 
Round  them  evermore  fairies  watch  keep, 
Both  of  them  nevermore,  anymore  weep. 
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IV. 

I  saw  last  moon,  in  the  wood's  lone  glade, 
A  dim  form  pass  through  the  gloomy  shade, 
And  his  lean  hand  gripped  a  phantom  spade, 
And  I  watched  him  'till  a  grave  he  made. 
I  saw  the  knight  and  his  lady  there 
Pass  through  the  wood  like  a  bridal  pair, 
And  once  he  smoothed  her  golden  hair, 
And  then  she  smiled  as  an  angel  fair. 
I  saw  the  wee  fairies  crown  their  king, 
I  saw  them  file  in  a  mystic  string, 
And  about  him  trace  a  magic  ring. 
He  waved  his  wand,  and  straight  they  bring 
Their  fairy  queen  as  they  trip  and  sing, 
And  each  a  rosebud  around  them  fling. 

November  ist,  1883. 
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AN    EXTEMPORE    BALLAD. 

Written  on  "  The  Escape  and  Happy  Return  of 
the  Squirrel,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Sqtdrrel  that  has 
the  brightest  eyes  and  loves  the  writer  the  best. 


SguiRE  Squirrel  he  thought  him  a  journey 

to  take, 
So  left  his  snug  home  for  another  to  make, 
He  hopped  over  the  lawn,  and  crept  up  the 

wall, 
And  when  they  espied  him  and  loudly  did  call, 
He  only  cocked  higher  his  red  bushy  tail 
And  winked  his  long  lashes,  then,  quick  as 

the  mail, 
He  dashed  o'er  the  wall  and  was  soon  out  of 

sight, 
His  little  heart  thumping  all  full  of  delight. 

II. 

Squire  Squirrel  came  home  ere  the  day  had 

grown  old, 
Such  a  sight !    I    declare   you   scarce  could 

behold. 
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His  red  bushy  tail  was  all  tattered  and  torn, 
And  his  black  eyes,  so  large,  looked  oh !  so 

forlorn  ; 
His  beautiful  coat,with  its  smooth  glossy  shine, 
Was  all  drabbled  in  dirt,  in  brick  dust  and 

lime, 
And   to  make  matters  worse,  a  dog  on  the 

heath 
Stole  a  mouthful  of  fur  when  the  boys  cried 

"  Police  !  " 

III. 

Now  list'  to  me,  Squirrels,  blue,  black-eyed 

and  green, 
"  Things   are    not "    at    all   times  just  quite 

"  what  they  seem," 
So  I  chibble  my  nuts,  grown  wise  for  my  age, 
A  home's  still  a  home,  if  it's  only  a  cage. 
Now  list'  again,  Squirrels,  green,  dark-eyed 

and  blue, 
The  story  I'm  telling  is  every  whit  true, 
But  truer  by  far  is  the  precept  so  bright, 
Contentment's  a  jewel  as  pure  as  the  light. 

Septevibev,  1883. 
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THE    PROMISE    OF    SPRING; 

OR, 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  CRAB  APPLES. 

I. 

We  woke  to  the  smile  of  the  glowing  sun, 
That  touched  our  pink  petals,  as  one  by  one 

They  caught  the  red  flame 

Which  through  the  mist  came, 

And  shyly  did  peep, 

Just  fresh  from  their  sleep. 

From  out  the  green  cup 

That  folded  them  up, 

With  blushes  and  fears, 

And  half-hidden  tears. 

II. 

Ten  glittering  buds  all  borne  on  one  spray, 
Ten  bright  little  lives  new  come  with  the  day, 

A  breath  of  the  spring 

A  posey  to  bring, 

Just  rested  awhile, 

Then  left  with  a  smile, 
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To  see  each  bud  grown 
To  a  bloom  full-blown. 
A  gay  sight  were  we 
In  the  crab-apple  tree. 

III. 

Ten  blossoms  that  flaunt  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
Ten  faces  all  flushed  like  a  maiden  shy, 

Ten  blossoms  as  gay 

As  a  garland  in  May  ; 

And  the  busy  bee's  song, 

As  he  hurries  along, 

Nor  scarce  stays  to  tell 

Why  he  loves  so  well 

To  sing  all  the  time 

The  same  humming  rhyme. 

IV, 

Ten  green  little  heads  in  a  leafy  bower. 
Ten   kinglets  fresh-crowned  in  a  May-morn 
shower, 

Green  head  you  shall  grow 

'Till  your  red  cheeks  glow, 

Green  crown,  you  shall  fade 

Ere  the  Summer's  shade. 

A  king  with  a  dower 

For  a  lost  spring  flower, 

A  ruddy  red  king 

Will  the  Autumn  bring. 
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V. 

Ten  scars  on  a  brown  stalk  turn  ye  and  see, 
White  winter's  wings  spread  o'er  a  wind 
tossed  tree, 

No  bloom  on  the  bough, 

No  humming  bee  now, 

Fruit  fallen  and  dead — 

A  bare  bough  instead, 

But  resting  there  hides, 

And  lovingly  bides 

(Glad  tidings  to  bring) 

The  promise  of  spring. 

Novembey  2Bth,  1883. 
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TRYSTING    SPIRITS. 

'Tis  said  that  in  the  trembling  air, 

Where  float  the  echoes  of  our  mirth, 
The  angels  stoop  and  catch  each  prayer. 

To  bear  it  onwards  round  the  earth, 
And  even  so  our  thoughts  may  meet 

Across  the  broad  sea's  furrowed  face. 
And  thus  our  hearts  in  tune  may  beat, 

And  laugh  across  the  wide  world's  space. 

If  spirits  meet  athwart  the  void, 

And  swifter  than  the  light  can  speed  ; 
May  hold  sweet  converse  unalloyed, 

Then  mine  shall  speak  with  thine,  to  plead 
That  it  may  bear,  in  softest  flight, 

As  that  lone  dove  upon  the  waste. 
One  olive  branch,  to  bring  delight 

To  my  lone  heart  that  bids  it  haste. 
That  my  tired  heart  sweet  peace  may  taste. 
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ANGELWARE. 

A    STORY    OF    HOLMWOOD. 

In  distant  times,  long  ages,  looking  backwards 
I  beheld  a  verdant  land  ;  it  was  sheltered 
And   stretched    afar    beneath    the    drooping 

birches, 
And  the  broad  oaks,  thickly  set  upon  its  face. 
Sleeping,  scarce    could    it    know  how  every 

morning, 
Tipped  with  the  golden  light  of  heaven — the 

Sun 
Sent  forth  his  arrows  in  their  tremulous  flight. 
Nor  how  the    Moon  each    night    lit  all   the 

heavens. 
And  there  a   lake,  wide    reaching  for  many 

leagues, 
Changed  with  the  sky  ;  with  every  breeze,  or 

passing 
Storm    that    overswept    the    sleeping    land 

'twould  murmur, 
Or  'twould  angry  grow  like  some  ill  nurtured 

child, 
And  so  its  waves,  restlessly  lapping  the  shore. 
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Would  carry  downwards  to  its  sheltering  bed 
The  little  particles  of  stone  or  sand  to  form, 
Unseen  beneath   its  bosom,   thick    layers  of 

ooze. 
At  times  a  strong  mailed  fish  or  long-necked 

Dragon 
Would   trace,    unmindful,  the  outline  of  its 

form  ; 
Or  gaping,  with  wide  opened  valves,  a  dead 

shell 
Would  leave  its  crumbling  crust  in  the  soft 

mud. 
And  so,  year  by  year  slipt  by,  generation 
After  generation  of  strange  forms  did  come 
And  go,  and  where  once  the  ever-restless  lake, 
Impatient  lingered,   now    smiled  the   happy 

land. 
So  fair  the  budding  trees   and   flowers    and 

ridges 
Crowned  with  the  golden  gorse ;  that   ages 

after. 
When  there  came  upon  the  earth  the  highest 

type 
Of  all  the  upward  struggling  life,  half  man, 
Half  brute,  to  chase  the  boar  and  the  broad 

antlered  stag, 
And  fashion  tools  of  flint  and  bows  and  arrows, 
He  built  him  here  rude   homes,    and  made 

rough  clothing 
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Of  skins,  trimmed  with  the  grim  trophies  of 

the  chase. 
In  this  dim  twilight  of  the  earliest  race 
Came  some  more  gentle  than  the  rest,  and 

others 
Larger  brained  ;  and  so  by  slow-made  steps 

at  last 
There  dawned  a  better  light  upon  the  children. 
Then  followed  seed  time  and   the   welcome 

harvest, 
And  around  each  home  flourished  full  store  of 

fruits, 
Then  softening    influences   overspread   their 

lives 
And  after  this   bloomed  the    sweet   joys   of 

noble  life. 
Then  came  there  later  to  this  well-favoured 

spot 
Two  souls,  well  mated,  more  gifted  than  the 

rest, 
Husband  and  wife,  skilled  in    painting  and 

art  work  ; 
And  she,  with  cunning  brain  and  hands  ever 

swift 
In  all  dexterous  work,   fashioned   from   the 

clay 
(That,  ages   past,   formed  the   soft   bed   far 

beneath 
The  waters  of  that  now  long-forgotten  lake,) 
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A  Wondrous  Vase,  unrivalled  in  beauteous 

work. 
And  oft'  when  the  early  rising  sun  did  peep 
Through  the   rose   steeped    windows  of  the 

Eastern  sky, 
She  woke,  and  in  loosely  girdled  gown  attired, 
Sat  at  the  rude  potter's  bench,  the  streaming 

sun 
Hiding    his    warm   love   'mongst    her    soft 

falling  hair, 
And  kindling  into   fresh-found  life  the    cold 

clay, 
And  then  the  loving  partner  of  her  fair  life 
Would  cheer  her  in  her  work,  and  oft  would 

praise  her. 
And  so  there  came,   as   wc   all    are    said  to 

come 
Out  of  dead  dust,  the  fair  images  of  life  ; 
And  one  day  when  the  sun  had  touched  the 

zenith 
She  cried  aloud,    "  Tis  finished  !     Yes,    my 

Arthur  !  " 
And  all  men  turned  to  see  the  vase  and  marvel 
At  the  skill  that  wrought,  half  circling  round  it, 
A  branch,  full  leaved,  with  luscious  fruit  in 

clusters. 
And  underneath,  a  dragon  with  jaws  agape 
To  seize  a  thick  mailed  fish,  an  old  world 
fragment. 
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And  stood  amazed  and  could  scarce  believe 

that  clay 
Could  take  such  likenesses  to  the  fair  trees 

and  flowers. 
Then  rose  an  art  new  to  the  world,  which 

spreading 
Far  and  wide,  carried  the  fame  of  that  deft 

hand, 
Till  all,  astonished,  said,  "She  was  an  Angel!  " 
And  ever  after  they  called  it  "  Angelwarc.^' 

After  a  visit  to  our  friends. 

December  i^th,  1883. 
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THE    BUMBLE   BEE. 

I. 
Gay  Bonny  Bumble  Bee 
With  a  belt  of  gold, 
When  the  buds  unfold 
To  deck  the  chestnut  tree. 

II. 
Pray,  Bonny  Bumble  Bee, 
As  you  hum  aloft. 
And  your  music  soft, 
Floats  far  across  the  lea. 

III. 
Say,  Bonny  Bumble  Bee, 
Why  a  song  untold 
In  your  heart  you  hold  ? 
And  sing  it  merrily. 

IV. 

Nay  1  Bonny  Bumble  Bee  ! 
Then  sing  to  the  flowers 
Through  the  hasting  hours. 
And  take  a  song  from  me. 
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V. 

Stay,  Bonny  Bee  Bumble, 
If  the  bloom  be  old, 
It  will  lose  its  hold, 
And  down  you  will   tumble. 

VI. 

Ay!     Bonny  Bee' Bumble, 
If  the  bloom  be  strong, 
It  will  bear  you  long, 
And  you  shall  not  grumble. 

VII. 

Hey!     Bumble  Bee,  Bonny, 
If  the  grains  be  gone 
That  you  bear  along, 
You  will  have  no  money ! ! 

VIII. 

Hey!     Bumble  Bee,  Bonny, 
If  the  bloom  be  kept 
And  nothing  be  left, 
You  will  find  no  honey  ! ! ! 

IX. 

Gray  Bonny  Bumble  Bee, 

If  you  linger  long 

To  hear  my  song, 

Chill  night  will  come   to  thee. 
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X. 

Away,  Bonny  Bumble  Bee, 

The  morrow  will  shine 

On  the  silver  rime 

Spread  o'er  the  chestnut   tree. 

XI. 

Ay  !    Bonny  Bumble  Bee, 
When  the  blossoms  peep 
Again  from  their  sleep, 
Then  you  will  hum  to  me. 

December  2otJi,  1883. 
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THE   OLD   HORSE    SHOE. 

Thou  hast  no  life  !  no  grace  !  if  yet  a  shape  ! 

A  castaway,  upon  the  great  high  road, 
Where  weary  pace  from  dawn  till  even  late. 

The  speechless  toilers  with  full-meted  load. 
No  life  !  but  yet  the  smithy  made  thee  sing 

Thy  measured  song  thro'  all  the  list'ning 
vale, 

And  I  can  touch  thy  heart,  and  from  thee  bring 

The  music  of  a  long  forgotten  tale. 
No  grace !  and  yet,me  thinks.that  when  the  fire 
First  warmed  thy  heart  and  bid  thee  pliant 
yield, 
Thou  wast  as  fair  in  that  red-robed  attire 
As   sunset  clouds  that  deck  the   heavenly 
field. 

Ill-shaped !  and  yet  thy  battered  care-worn  face 
Tells  its  own  toilsome  weary  way  to  rest. 

And  always  seems  to  me  to  wear  the  trace 
Of  that  sweet  peace  that  cometh  to  the  blest. 

A  castaway  !  but  still  with  jealous  care 
Some  friend  had  made  for  thee  an  honoured 
place, 
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And  with  a  heart,  much  hoping,  placed  you 
there 
For  you,  his  weal  to  shape    with    mystic 
grace. 

I  found  thee,  seven  swift-sliding  summers  past. 

Hung  up  above  a  lintel,  bent  and  bowed, 
And  when  thy  crumbling  home  was  razed  at 
last, 

I  scarce  could  tell'how  much  to  thee  I  owed. 
For  in  its  place  a  nobler  house  uprose, 

Filled  full  of  promise  for  the  coming  times, 
So  let  the  old  year  wear  out  to  its  close 

I'll  crown  thee  as  the  new  one  rings   its 
chimes. 

*  *  *  * 

Hang  there  untouched,  time  cannot  hurt  thee 
now, 
Thou  wilt  remain  unchanged,  when  we  are 
gone ! 
Yet,  year  by  year,  fresh  holly  wreathes  thy 
brow, 
Whilst  changeless  love  finds  evermore  its 
home. 

December  ^ist,  1883. 
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FOR  THE  BACK  OF  A  VASE 
WITH  BLOSSOMS  OF  MAY. 

I. 

May  blooms  !  that  you  and  I  long  years  ago 
Plucked  from  the  scented  hedgerow,  down 
the  lane, 
Which  wore  each  spring-time  wreaths,  white 
as  the  snow, 
And  flashed  each  autumn  with  a  coral  flame ! 

11. 
It  seems  as  if  fresh  flakes  of  snow 

Had  fallen  from  the  azure  space. 
So  white  the  hawthorn  bushes  glow 

Since  May  has  turned  to  us  her  face. 

III. 

Scent  for  the  humming  air, 

White  blooms  to  deck  the  rose, 
Fruit  like  red  coral  rare 

The  happy  song-birds'  pledge. 

Jamiavy  ^th,  1884. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  LARGE 

PLAQUE  IN  HONOUR  OF  OLD 

FRIENDS. 

Spring  comes  to  dwell  serene  within  these 
walls, 
Spring,  driving  weary  winter  to  the  pole  ; 
Spring  sweet  as  when  the  wild-wood  bird  first 
calls 
His  love  across  the  glade  from  bole  to  bole. 
Our  spring  shines  ever  in  those  sunny  smiles, 
Our  winter  comes  with  clouds  across  that 
sky. 
Spring  ever  near  to  those  your  laugh  beguiles, 
For  your  sweet  love  all  else  does  beautify. 
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TO   FRIENDS   AT   HOLMWOOD. 

Our  hearts  went  out  upon  the  wind 

That  moaned  across  the  heather, 
We  saw  the  red  sun  sink  behind 

The  black  clouds  hurled  together. 
We  watched  the  glow  spread  from  your  hearth 

Into  the  wild  waste  dreary, 
'Twas  like  Hope's  ray  upon  our  path 

To  cheer  the  worn  and  weary. 
So  stole  your  love  across  our  way, 

As  sunbeams  early  shimmer, 
There  ever  may  it  rest  nor  stray 

When  earth's  last  light  grows  dimmer. 

February  loth,  1884. 
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A   BIRTHDAY   SONG. 
Dedicated  to  my  niece  Ethel. 

O  merry  the  month  when  the  wheat  is  in  ear, 
And  the  red-faced  finch  weaves  a  nest  of  down  ; 
When  days  linger  the  longest,  and  climbing, 

crown 
With  a  wild-rose  chaplet  the  leafy  year. 

O  merry  the  morn,  when  you  laughed  at  the 

light, 
And  the  beams  that  glance  and  flicker  and  fall, 
And  joyful  the  tidings  from  hamlet  and  hall 
And  happy  the  signs  that  blazoned  the  night. 

O  merry  the  mother,  who  wears  a  white  rose, 
As  white  as  the  crest  of  a  curling  wave, 
For  sweet  as  herself  is  the  flower  she  gave. 
Whose  petals  a  breath  of  her  bloom  inclose. 

But  sad  is  the  singer  who  sings  here  the  while, 
Tho'  roses  bloom  thick  as  stars  in  the  night ; 
Yet  fairer  those  flowers  that  once  gladdened 

his  sight — 
Ah  !  none  are  so  fair,  through  all  this  fair  Isle. 
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0  merry  sweet  maid,  flow  and  ebb  little  tide 
Till  streamlet  and  brook  are  full  to  the  brink, 

1  seem  but  a  floweret  but  linger  to  drink, 

A  seed  that  the  March  wind  blew  to  your  side. 

0  silent,    sweet  maid,  throb  and  beat  little 

heart ; 

1  hear  strange  voices,  that  babble  below, 
And  sigh  as  the  winter  wind  gathers  to  blow 
You  and  me  far  apart — so  far  apart. 

July  2oth,  1884. 
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IN    ANSWER   TO  MRS.  J.  F.'S 

"LAMENT   OF   THE   VIOLETS 

UNDER   THE   SNOW." 

Weep  not,  fair  sisters,  since  so  pure  a  note 
Has  wrapped  ye  from  the  withering  wind. 
Though  white  the  hill-side  and  the  lambs  new 

fold. 
There  is  a  fragrance  ye  have  left  behind. 

Cold  lips  have  kissed  ye  in  the  muffled  night. 
Sleep  on,  then  when  ye  wake  and  wondering 

know. 
Some  sister  smiles,  in  softest  blooming  white, 
Ye,   too,  shall  say  "We  would  be  like  the 

snow." 


* 


So  for  a  Burial  or  a  Bridal  grow 
Sweet  ministers,  in  all  our  weal  and  woe, 
In  purple  sheen  or  white  or  winter  snow, 
Our  joys,  our  sorrows,  evermore  to  know. 

March  26th,  1885. 
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TO    MY   NIECE   "NELLIE." 
(by   her   request.) 

With  a  Picture  of  a  Robin  on  a  Bough. 

A  LITTLE  bird  sang  on  a  bare  winter  bough, 
And  I  wondered  and  wondered  and  dream  of 

it  now, 
For  so  sweet  was  the  song  on  the  bare  winter 

bough. 

And  the  children  stopped  playing,  nor  whis- 
pered a  word, 

And  they  marvelled,  for  never  before  had 
they  heard 

Never  a  song  with  such  a  sweet  heart  in  a 
bird  ; 

Never  a  heart  with  such  a  sweet  song  in  it 
stirred. 

And  I  woke  to  a  world  all  white  with  a  frost, 
And   I   sighed  that  the  gold  of  the  summer 

was  lost, 
Like  a  crown  from  the  brow  of  a  king  rudely 

toss'd. 
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But  the  little  bird's  song  echoed  back  to  my 

breast, 
And  I  dreamed  that  the  summer  skies  glowed 

in  the  west ; 
And  I  knew  that  each  heart  with  a  song  can 

be  blest, 
That  shall  lull  it  for  ever  and  ever  to  rest. 

A  Httle  bird  sang  on  a  bare  winter  bough, 
And  I  wonder  no  longer — I  know  it  all  now — 
Why  his  song  was  so  sweet  on  the  bare  winter 
bough. 

November  26th,  1884. 
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FENLAND. 

Fair  dome  of  sky  and  level  mead, 
And  thirsty  dyke  with  fringe  of  flowers  ; 
Black  land  that  sucks  the  winter  showers, 
And  blows  about  the  whisp'ring  reed  : 
And  every  bird  the  homestead  shields, 
And  that  old  mill  which  darkly  whirls, 
And  every  smould'ring  heap  that  curls, 
The  dead  year's  incense  o'er  the  fields  : 
And  wanton  winds  at  autumn  rife  : 
That  strip  the  swaying  poplars  bare, 
Give  back  old  memories  ye  share 
With  him  who  sings  a  blameless  life. 

October  lyth,  1885. 
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IN    MEMORY— J.  F.  F. 

His  friendship  was  a  garden,  decked 
And  fair  with  fadeless  bloom  : 

And  all  my  path  with  sunshine  flecked, 
More  golden  than  the  noon. 

We  plucked  the  blossoms  wet  with  dew, 

We  strewed  the  way  along, 
And  that  fair  garden  fairer  grew, 

And  filled  my  soul  with  song. 

*  *  •»  * 

I  weave  a  wreath,  'tis  wet  with  tears, 

I  fling  it  wildly  down  ; 
"  O  Love  !  that  winnowed  all  my  years, 

Is  this  thy  only  crown  ?  " 

I  cry  aloud  through  half  the  night, 
"  Is  this,  O  Love  !  thy  goal  ?  " 

Then  mocking  through  the  dim  grey  light 
I  hear  one  lone  bell's  toll. 
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The  trembling  light  from  yonder  skies 
Has  touched  the  pale  world's  breast, 

Once  more  I  look  into  those  eyes — 
Peace  !  Peace  !  and  then  I  rest. 

The  stars  now  watch  that  garden  fair. 

Far  beams  from  heaven  above 
Paint  every  flower  he  planted  there 

Bright  with  celestial  love. 

October  2yd,  1885. 
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ODE    TO    THE   LARK. 

Sing,  ever  sing,  blithe  bird  of  song, 
Make  merry  as  we  go  along  ; 
Rise  with  glad  wing  to  meet  the  sun, 
Ere  the  world's  want  as  yet  begun. 

Bend  thy  love  lay 

With  first  faint  ray 

Of  morning's  gray  ; 

So  let  our  way 

Be  ever  gay, 

Till  fades  the  day. 
Sing,  ever  sing,  blithe  bird  of  song, 
Thy  carols  as  we  go  along. 
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SONG  OF   THE    HARVEST    MOUSE. 

I  NIBBLE  my  grain 
When  the  harvesters'  train 

Has  passed  o'er  the  purple  hill. 
The  moon  is  my  lamp, 
Hung  up  from  the  damp, 

Atop  of  the  creaking  mill. 

I  wander  and  roam, 
All  here  is  my  own, 

There's  none  to  dispute  my  will. 
I  laugh  at  the  scythe 
And  the  Parson's  tithe, 

And  the  Lawyer's  musty  quill. 

I  leave  all  I  please 

For  the  rustling  sheaves, 

And  the  merry  lads  who  sing. 
Enough  for  a  meal, 
For  the  grinding  wheel, 

And  a  full  sack  for  the  Kinsf. 


•'o' 


I  spare  the  best  spike 
For  poor  crippled  Mike 

And  the  bairns  who  round  him  cling. 
The  gleaners  a  share. 
And  amongst  them  fair, 

The  Lass  with  the  golden  ring. 
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THE    BIRTH   OF   THE    SNAIL. 

A  SEA  of  flame  lights  all  the  west, 
Save  where  one  crimson  cloud  does  rest ; 
A  stir  of  homeward  beating  wings, 
A  sigh  upon  the  wind  that  brings 
The  fragrance  of  the  pine  clad  crest. 

Faint  shadowy  forms  bewitch  the  vale, 
And  softly  folding  mists  creep  pale 
Along  the  bosom  of  the  stream, 
'Till  chill  Night,  wakened  from  her  dream, 
Does  weep  to  hear  the  owl's  sad  tale. 

Whilst  with  closed  eyes  the  daisies  sleep. 
From  out  each  cranny  wondering  creep 
A  little  world  of  elfin  forms, 
With  shields  and  crowns  and  jewelled  horns 
And  dresses  gemmed  from  head  to  feet. 

I  noted  one  that  bore  a  shell, 
For  Nature  did  her  work  so  well ; 
She  placed  within  a  spiral  dome 
The  form  she  did  not  care  to  own. 
And  made  her  child  there  safely  dwell. 
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And  lest  sad  musing  he  might  pray 
For  her  to  take  his  shield  away, 
She  fixed  it  fast  upon  his  back, 
And  banded  it  with  gold  and  black, 
And  flushed  it  with  yon  wild  rose  spray. 

And  then  that  he  might  love  her  long, 
She  formed  a  foot  so  stout  and  strong 
(A  wondrous  thing,  if  lacking  grace, 
Yet  ne'er  surpassed  in  any  race). 
To  bear  him  house  and  all  along. 
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Then  last  she  gave  her  choicest  gift, 
And  bade  him  on  two  horns  uplift 
Two  beads  as  black  as  starless  night ; 
Then  bade  him  gaze  upon  the  light 
That  stole  along  the  cranny's  rift. 
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TO    A    FRIEND. 

Staples,  Pas  de  Calais. 

We  plucked  fair  rosebuds  long  ago 

In  early  friendship  wed  ; 
I  little  knew  I  loved  you  so, 

Until  the  summer  fled. 

And  autumn  left  the  hedgerow  bare  ; 

No  flower,  nor  song,  nor  spray ; 
I  scarce  could  fancy  rosebuds  there 

Had  blushed  their  blooms  away. 

Then  winter  came  with  starry  flowers, 

And  sprays  of  silver  frost, 
And  made  me  crystal  fairy  bowsers, 

But  ne'er  the  buds  I  lost. 

And  then  I  dreamed  spring  tuned  her  song, 

And  I  came  out  to  hear ; 
And  my  heart  beat  so  loud  and  long : 

I  fancied  you  were  near. 

And  every  bird  made  sweet  reply 

Unto  the  new-come  voice, 
"  Sing  soft,  sing  low,  sing  loud  or  high, 

We  with  the  spring  rejoice." 
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And  then  I  spied  a  friendly  face 

That  smiling  made  me  start, 
And  felt,  true  friend,  that  love  can  trace 

A  rose  wreath  round  the  heart. 

Then  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  clasp 

Thine  honest  palm  in  mine, 
New  pulses  mounted  at  thy  grasp, 

Like  sap  within  the  vine. 

And  waking  with  the  vision  sweet 
"  'Twould  winter  turn  to  spring," 

Methought  "  if  two  old  friends  should  meet 
When  bells  at  Christmas  ring." 

So  with  my  pen  I  strive  to  catch 

Some  message  sweet  to  sing, 
That  you,  perchance,  may  lift  our  latch 

More  welcomed  than  a  king. 

November,  1886. 
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A    MEMORY. 
GoMSHALL,  Surrey, 

A  WIND  has  blown  the  beeches  bare, 

And  swept  the  dimpled  down  ; 
And  not  a  song-bird  flutters  there 

Above  the  bracken  brown. 
The  blackthorn  hides  its  flowers  of  snow, 

White  wreaths  for  bridal  spring  ; 
And  wild  the  winds  of  winter  blow 

Where  empty  poplars  swing. 
The  stream  that  glanced  with  silv'ry  light, 

Sucks  eddies  through  the  cold, 
And  floods  the  marshland  in  a  night 

Where  gleamed  the  marigold. 
The  sunny  grange  is  gray  with  frost, 

And  sparrows  seek  the  eaves  ; 
And  down  the  lane  in  mad  haste  tost 

Far  whirl  the  year's  last  leaves. 
So  lone  the  scene  around  the  hearth 

Where  your  eyes  laughed  with  love, 
Since  we  two  climbed  the  chalky  path 

That  crept  so  white  above. 
And  thence  far  off  from  'neath  blue  haze, 

Where  earth  and  sky  did  meet, 
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Fair  Surrey  stretched  before  our  gaze 

And  softly  touched  our  feet. 
And  where  the  clouds  did  nearest  stray 

Above  the  earth's  young  green, 
The  larks  were  singing  one  wild  lay 

That  filled  the  space  between. 
Then,  ere  the  mellow  light  had  fled, 

A  rain-cloud,  beating  low, 
Caught  every  tint  from  blue  to  red 

In  one  soft  streaming  bow. 
Then  from  the  meadow  by  the  grange, 

Drawn  upwards  in  its  flight, 
We  watched  a  joyful  singer  range 

To  those  arched  beams  of  light. 
So  you,  sweet  friend  of  summer  days, 

With  summer's  song,  have  flown  ; 
While  still  I  pace  these  wintry  ways, 

Nor  tell  the  love  I've  known. 
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A   SONNET   OF    SPRING. 

Soft    murmuring    through    the    bare    oaks' 

topmost  maze, 
And  whispering  low,  along  the  dappled  glade, 
Spring  breathes  her  benison,  whilst  from  the 

shade 
Of  this  gray-garnished  trunk  I  wistful  gaze ; 
Nor  heed  the  snowy  wind-flowers,    nor    the 

blaze 
Of   clust'ring  primrose  bloom,  nor  hear  the 

jays' 
Harsh  chiding  call— for  glimpse  of  dreamful 

days, 
Yon  setting  'neath  a  golden  gleaming  haze. 

Ah,  well !  the  past  is  sweet,  but  yet  to  me 
More  sweet  Love's  noon-day  song  does  seem 

to  be 
Amongst  the  flowers.       "  Did   you  not  call 

me,  dear  ?  " 
'Twas  my  love's  voice  that  rippled  through 

the  wood, 
With  rustle  of  dead  leaves.     Lo !  there  she 

stood, 
Scarce  could  I  speak  for  joy  that  she  was 

near. 

Note. — The  wind-flower,  herbedu  vent,  is  the  A nemone 
Pulsatilla,  but  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  above 
allusion  is  to  the  snow-white  anemone  so  abundant  in 
our  April  \\oo6.i— Anemone  ncmovosa. 
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CRAB   BLOSSOMS. 

Sweet  promise  of  the  jocund  spring, 

Ye  come  in  rubies  clad ; 
Ye  stay  to  hear  the  cuckoo  sing, 

Ye  make  the  wayside  glad. 

Your  ruddy  lips  outshine  the  sun, 
And  burn  a  crimson    flame ; 

Ye  watch  the  stars  wake,  one  by  one, 
And  paler  with  them  wane. 


Then,  falling  white  as  winter's  flakes. 

Ye  dance  amidst  your  play, 
And  ev'ry  wind  that  passes  takes 

One  jewel  more  away. 

So  life — with  bud  and  falling  flower, 

And  gath'ring  winter  days, 
Is  but  the  dreaming  of  an  hour, 

The  while  its  blossom  stays ; 

Is  but  the  twilight  ere  the  day, 
The  morning  mist — a  breath, — 

While  'neath  each  vanished  bloom's  decay 
Hides  fruit  unspoiled  by  death. 

Apvil  2yd,  1884. 
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LORD    IDDESLEIGH. 

So  kingly,  so  kind,  and  so  heartful  of  love, 

Brave  knight,  ever  courtly  in  tilt  and  in  jest, 
Sweet  voiced  as  the  pine  tree  that  whispers 
above. 
But  strong  as  an  oak  in  thy  purpose  to  rest. 
So  tender — the  children  saw  love  in  thine  eye. 
And  oft  in  the  pressure  of  manhood — king- 
born — 
The  little  ones'  hands  found  a  nest  where  to 
lie, 
As   warm  as  the  linnet's  deep  set   in  the 
thorn. 
So  human  in  all  that  was  humanly  best, 
The  lowest,  thy  brother-man — breaking  the 
clod, — 
So  noble,  the  highest — if  sullied  his  crest — 
Was  less  than  the  least  of  these  children  of 
God. 
So  much  of  Divinity  dwelt  in  thy  soul ! 

So  much  of  Humanity's  childhood  of  grace  ! 

A  brother  of  Earth,  and  yet  touching  the  goal. 

Where  man  and  Divinity, meeting,embrace. 

Januavy,  1887. 
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I  THOUGHT  of  him  amongst  his  roses, 
That  was  thirty  years  ago, 

When  the  June  day  scarcely  closes, 
Sleeping  into  afterglow. 

Tall  he  was,  my  new-made  brother — 
I  was  but  a  stripling  then, 

Yet  I  loved  him  as  no  other — 
He,  a  very  prince  of  men. 


At  the  gate — the  broad  sun  streaming 

Just  above  the  manor  wall — 
Touched  you,  sister,  with  its  gleaming, 

You,  who  were  his  all  in  all. 

Touched  your  white  gown  gold  with  kisses, 
Flushed  your  cheek  a  wild  rose  fair, 

As  you  stood,  like  one  who  misses 
Some  one  who  would  seek  you  there. 

Then  he  plucked  a  rose,  red  flaming, 

Red  as  yonder  setting  sun, 
Then — one  like  the  white  moon  waning 

When  the  harvest  days  are  done. 
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"  This,"  he  said,  "  for  auburn  tresses, 
This  one  wear  upon  your  breast ; 

Blooms  these  are  for  your  caresses, 
These  in  all  the  garden  best." 

Come  with  me,  the  sun  is  sinking, 

Bear  these  flowers  fresh  blown  to-day, 

Yonder  where  the  bees  are  drinking 
Honey  from  the  linden  spray. 

Yonder  where  we  laid  him  sleeping 

Sweetly  as  a  June  day  closes, 
'Neath  a  grey  sky,  westward  sweeping 

Into  crimson  deep  as  roses. 

Sister,  come !  the  west  is  glowing, 

Red  the  roses  far  away ; 
Angels'  love  for  him  is  strowing 

Rose-leaves  through  the  sun's  highway. 

June,  1886. 
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BEYOND  THE  PASSING  YEARS. 

Come,  lie  you  down  upon  the  floor, 

Nor  sniff  so  long  about  the  door. 

The  log  is  crackling  at  the  cold, 

And  frost  is  whit'ning  all  the  wold ; 

The  wind's  asleep  that  rocked  the  fir, 

And  not  a  bird  does  pipe  or  stir, 

And  silent  roosts  the  grey-capped  daw ; 

Yet  still  you  whine  and  moan  and  paw. 

The  moon  has  scarcely  scaled  the  sky 

That  she  should  make  you  whine  and  cry ; 

And  those  sweet  bones,  half  picked  o'  meat, 

Untouched  and  lying  at  your  feet ! 

Has  joy  for  you  slipped  into  night 

Beyond  the  heather — like  the  light — 

Since  Michael  left  us,  pale  and  still, 

To  rest  his  rest  beyond  the  hill  ? 

Is  love  so  like  in  dog  and  friend. 

And  mine  to  live  and  thine  to  end  ? 

We  share  one  common  grief  to-day, 

We  mourned  alike  when  passed  away 

The  gentle  master,  who  did  grow 

So  bent  in  toil ;  still  would  I  know 
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If  your  love  be  some  early  flower, 

The  promise  of  unending  power. 

Do  idle  winds  the  hillsides  strow — 

With  rainbow  tints  or  living  snow — 

The  winding  marge  where  streamlets  flow  ? 

The  sport  of  chance,  to  come  and  go  ! 

I  know  not,  yet  I  seem  to  know 

This  germ  of  love  in  man  and  brute 

Shall  bear  alike  the  living  fruit. 

No  idle  breath  did  waft  it  there, 

No  beam  unbidden  made  it  fair ; 

But  He  who  in  His  hand  doth  hold 

The  unchained  wind,  the  heat  and  cold, 

And  measures  all  the  foam-built  sky ; 

He  gave  the  love  that  shall  not  die. 

So  would  I  hold  th'  eternal  love 

Thrills  every  sphere  that  rolls  above, 

Fills  all  the  universe  with  song, 

And  moves  in  fiery  march  along 

The  jewelled  canopy  of  night. 

So  would  I  hold,  with  clearer  sight. 

The  love  that  trembles  in  your  tears 

Shall  live  beyond  the  passing  years, 

For  in  that  love  I  fain  would  see 

The  pledge  of  immortahty. 

September,  1887. 
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THE  DAISY. 

A  GOLDEN  centre  opens  to  the  sun, 
Each  fluted  floret  circling  spreads 

A  ray  of  white,  till  the  swift  day  has  run  ; 
The  tall  grass  plumes  do  gently  sway, 

And  'tween  their  knotted  stems,  soft  treads 
The  lark,  whose  mate  sings  yonder,  far  away. 

'Neath  the  deep  azure  flit  the  winged  flowers, 
Freed  from  the  winter' s  frosted  fold, 

To  sip  delight  through  all  the  fleeting  hours : 
Then  close  the  snowy  hands,  as  if  in  prayer, 

Shutting  the  night  dews  from  the  gold 

They  shield  around,  for  morrow's  sun  to 
share. 

Thus  hold  thy  treasure  meekly   rayed   with 
white, 

Seeking  the  Love  thine  Orient  burns. 
As  flowerets  seek  the  rosy  morning's  light ; 

So  with  the  daisies,  at  the  close  of  day. 
Ere  the  low-curtained  night  returns, 

Softly  thy  lifted  petals  fold  and  pray. 
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THE     PARABLE     OF     THE     CHICK. 

I  WATCHED  a  chick  crack  through  the  shell 

That  cradled  his  young  soul, 
His  wings  he  stretched,  then  ran  as  well 

As  yonder  fleeting  foal. 

I  wonder  how  he  came  so  clad, 

In  softest  coat  of  down, 
Which  only  just  three  weeks  he  had 

To  weave  from  heel  to  crown. 

His  eye  with  wondrous  fire  aglow, 

His  beak  a  very  spear. 
And  every  chuckle  he  did  know, 

As  if  he'd  lived  a  year. 

I  saw  him  seize  the  kindly  grain 

A  tender  hand  did  strow ; 
It  set  a  riddle  in  my  brain 

Which  harder  seems  to  grow. 

We  are  but  chicks  within  a  shell, 
Yet  breathe  the  air  without  us  ; 

Faith  for  our  "  food  yolk  "  like  a  well, 
And  Heaven  all  round  about  us. 
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Though  we're  but  mixed  of  yolk  and  white, 
And  smirched  the  shell  that  holds  us, 

Provided  we're  not  addled  quite 
The  Weaver's  coat  enfolds  us. 

And  whilst  imprisoned  we  may  catch 

A  voice  that  oft  reminds  us 
Someone  is  waiting  at  the  latch 

To  loose  the  shell  that  binds  us. 

So,  though  life's  riddle  still  remains, 

Life's  parables  assure  us 
Love  holds  her  sieve  with  golden  grains 

To  cast  her  pearls  before  us. 
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MY   LADY. 

When  hazel  tassels  turn  to  gold, 

And  sallow  boughs  are  cushioned  o'er,. 

And  silken  coverlids  enfold 

Each  bud  awaiting  at  the  door  : 

There  wakes  my  Lady  from  her  dreams, 
And,  blushing,  flings  her  casement  wide, 

Then  sweeps  her  kirtle  by  the  streams 
That  ripple  laughing  at  her  side. 

She  leaves  her  smile  on  hill  and  dale, 
Her  blue  orbs  peep  through  April  skies ; 

And  every  blossom  lifts  its  veil 

To  kiss  the  footprint  where  she  hies. 

Her  white  hands  touch  each  bush  of  snow. 
She  drops  her  kerchief  in  the  lane  ; 

She  rests  where  juicy  bluebells  grow, 
With  ladies'  smock  to  deck  her  train. 

She  hides  among  the  tangled  brakes, 
To  coax  the  primrose  from  its  bed  ; 

She  breathes  in  every  wind  that  shakes 
The  jewelled  branches  overhead. 
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I  hear  her  voice  in  copse  and  chase, 
A  thousand  wandering  calls  hath  she  ; 

And  from  the  hillside's  furrowed  base, 
There  echoes  back  her  minstrelsy. 

Still  coy,  she  shows  but  half  her  face, 
And  comes  but  once  in  all  the  year  ; 

And  yet  my  lady's  love  I  trace 
In  every  bloom  that  holds  a  tear. 

I  follow  her  from  morn  till  eve, 
I  seek  her  far,  I  seek  her  near  ; 

She  leaves  me  all  alone  to  grieve — 
My  Lady  comes  but  once  a  year. 
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MY    HAZEL   STICK. 

You  had  your  days  when  all  was  young, 
When  leaves  upon  the  bough  were  green, 

And  children  in  the  meadow  hung 
Their  daisy  chains  around  their  queen  : 

Ere  nuts  did  mellow  into  brown, 

When  doves  built  high  above  your  head, 

And  cowslips  drooped  a  yellow  crown, 
And  kingcups  came  their  gold  to  spread  : 

Till  sleek  red  squirrels  spied  the  store 
And  garnered  for  the  winter  days, 

And  your  green  leaves  were  green  no  more. 
And  winter  crossed  the  woodland  ways. 

Then  fell  the  axe  that  struck  your  heart, 
That  cleaved  you   from    the    moss-grown 
stem ; 

Though  sapless,  you  were  loth  to  part 
From  all  that  seemed  the  dearest  then. 

My  old,  old  stick  of  thirty  years  ! 

Ah — thirty  years !     How  long  it  seems. 
Time  hides  you  in  a  mist  of  tears, 

But  mingles  love  with  all  your  dreams. 
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Yes — thirty  years  ;  too  long  I'm  taught, 
For  friendship's  broken  links  of  gold, 

Of  all  the  friends  my  young  years  brought, 
Not  one  is  left  me  now  I'm  old. 

I  had  a  love  once — long  ago — 
She  took  you  in  her  snowy  hand, 

To  'tice  the  prickly  briar's  bow 

That  arched  above  the  laughing  land  : 

And  oft'  along  the  river's  edge 
She  dragged  the  lily's  starry  cup, 

Or  some  sweet  flower  from  out  the  sedge 
That  'tween  the  harsh  reeds  looked  up. 

Then  fell  the  woodman's  axe  on  me, 
And  left  my  heart  a  sapless  thing, 

Within  a  wood,  one  leafless  tree, 

Round  which  the  mosses  sadly  cling  : 

No  more  to  see  the  wood  birds  come, 
Or  watch  the  orange-painted  wing ; 

No  more  to  hear  the  brown  bees  hum, 
When  rooks  far  off  foretell  the  spring. 

Save  but,  perchance,  my  knotted  roots 
May  suck  some  virtue  from  the  clay, 

To  feed  a  branch  that  upwards  shoots, 
Yet  bears  a  memory  of  decay. 
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Ah,  then  some  friend  shall  rise  to  say, 
"  His  roots  still  clasp  about  the  dead, 

And  all  the  green  he  wears  to-day 

Comes  from  the  torn  leaves  we  have  shed." 

And  if  a  breath  that  stirs  above 
Should  touch  me  to  a  sadder  song. 

It  is  because  the  friends  I  love 

Are  buried  where  my  roots  are  strong. 

And  if  my  leaves  should  turn  to  brown, 
Or  winter  strip  my  branches  bare, 

My  roots  shall  burrow  deeper  down 
To  meet  the  love  that  waits  me  there. 

And  if  but  one  wan  nest  should  sway 
Above  the  waste  of  winter's  snow, 

I'll  trust  the  love  that  took  away 

The  birds  that  sang  so  sweet  and  low. 
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FROM   AN    ANGLER'S   NOTE    BOOK, 

1S89. 

Accept  this  fly,  and  be  assured 
It  is  the  choicest  and  the  best, 

And  when  the  sly  trout  it  has  lured, 
Not  half  a  moment  let  it  rest ; 

But  'neath  the  rippling  eddy's  play 
Where  minnows  most  disport, 

Lead  it  in  zigzag  jerky  way, 

Then — strike,  and  hold  him  taut. 

Not  much  or  little,  just  enough 
Of  thy  dressed  line  should  merry  run ; 

Now  steady,  friend,  the  work  is  tough, 
He  weighs  three  pounds  if  he  is  one ! 

No  hurry,  though  he  turn  and  dash, 
There's  music  in  the  ringing  reel, 

Just  one  more  turn  and  one  more  splash. 
And  one  more  quivering  strain  to  feel. 

Now  lead  him  to  the  gaping  net. 
No  hurry,  gently  float  him  in. 

And  you  shall  land  a  nobler  yet ; 
Your  patient  grip  is  bound  to  win. 
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So  may  we  talk  in  after  times, 
Of  these  red-lettered,  breezy  days, 

When  we're  too  old  to  wet  our  lines. 
Or  pace  the  winding  river's  ways. 

Then  we  will  fish  in  Memory's  stream. 
And  fill  again  the  burdened  creel, 

And  make  a  summer  morning's  dream, 
And  feel  again  what  now  we  feel. 

Or,  resting  on  some  primrose  bank, 
The  fragrance  of  these  days  shall  rise, 

To  fill  the  horn  from  which  we  drank 
A  draught  as  brown  as  Janet's  eyes. 

Then  should  you  say,  "  But  winter's  come  !  " 
And  point  to  locks  that  late  were  grey ; 

I'll  answer,  "  Fashions  have  their  run, 
The  snowy  wind-flower  blooms  to-day." 

Or,  should  you  tell  me  "wind-flowers  die, 
I  know  not  what  my  winter  brings." 

I'll  answer,  'neath  that  evening  sky, 

"  'Tis  well  if  we  can  dream  such  springs." 

So  take  this  fly,  it  is  my  last, 

And  think  of  him  who  thinks  of  you. 

No  deadlier  fly  shall  fisher  cast 
On  all  the  streams   to  Wimereux.* 


*  The  small  town  where  the  stream,  after  passing 
Wimille,  runs  over  the  pebbles  to  the  sea. 
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THE  INVITATION. 

Come  friends,  for  should  not  those  who  still 
God  spares  to  us  of  His  good  will 
Fill  full  again  each  empty  space, 
And  make  such  laughter,  niixt  with  grace, 
Ring  through  the  Hall  and  light  each  face 
That  none  a  furrow  more  shall  trace, 
Though  years  do  speed  they  halt  until 
You  share  again  this  cup  I  fill. 

September,  1883, 
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TO  MRS.  JANE  F ON  HER 

BIRTHDAY,  WHEN  STAYING  AT 
HOLMWOOD,  SURREY. 

I  GREET  you  on  this  natal  day 
Fair  Lady,  whilst  the  sunbeams  play 
Amongst  a  crowd  of  golden  leaves. 
Which  last  night  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
And  now  make  rustling  melody 
And  passing,  seem  to  tell  to  me 
That  though  the  swift  days  flee  away 
And  fade  like  these,  still  I  may  pray 
That  love  may  always  with  you  stay 
To  keep  you  ever  glad  and  gay. 

November  gth,  1883. 

Take  tenderly  this  flower  I  bring. 
My  garden  bears  not  anything 
Of  greater  worth  or  it  were  yours  ; 
And  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  him 
Whose  love  has  folded  thine  within 
His  own  :  A  river  twixt  two  shores. 
So  take  my  flower  and  he  shall  find 
Some  sweeter  blooms  perchance  to  bind 
A  garland  for  Love's  Temple  doors. 

November  gth,  1884. 
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THE  ORCHARD  BOUGH. 

Wreathed  white  is  the  orchard  bough, 
But  the  shepherd  looks  awry 

For  a  sea-mew  lone 

Like  a  leaf  has  blown 
From  out  of  the  western  sky. 

Storm-swept  is  the  orchard  bough 
And  shattered  the  orchard  bloom, 

And  a  wild  wind  shakes 

The  blossoming  flakes 
And  sad  is  the  white  May  moon. 

Ablaze  is  the  orchard  bough 
And  full  is  the  bleating  fold, 

For  a  rainbow  bent 

With  a  promise  sent 
To  gild  the  bough  with  gold. 

May  iT,th,  1885. 

Part  H. 
I. 

Lily-wreath  'neath  the  Lindens'  bloom, 
Dim  casement  in  hamlet  and  street, 
For  youngest  and  oldest. 
And  Love  that  was  coldest, 
Dark  wending  with  sorrowful  feet. 
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II. 

Winnowed  our  love,  fresh  from  the  gloom  ; 

And  stronger  for  love  that  had  been 
Uplifted  and  lightened, 
For  love  that  had  brightened 

The  hearth  of  the  rich  and  the  mean. 

III. 

Shines  as  a  sun — set  in  a  noon 

That  sinks  not  ever  to  night, 

Our  seeing,  hov/  sightless 
To  measure  its  brightness, 

His  love  of  the  infinite  light. 
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THE     DISTANT     SHORE. 

Our  lives  are  circles  on  the  mere, 
Each  spreading  zone  speeds  on  apace, 
Till  far  away  scarce  lives  a  trace, 
Like  echoes  dying  on  the  ear. 

Our  lives  are  mirrored  in  the  mere, 
Reflecting  all  the  azure  dome. 
Or  wracked  by  wind  or  flecked  with  foam, 
As  changeful  as  the  changing  year. 

Our  lives  are  circles  on  the  mere, 
Yet  all  shall  reach  the  distant  shore. 
Where  rings  eternal  evermore 
One  music  of  the  changeless  sphere. 

May  i2,th,  1884. 
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O  WINTER  wind, 
The  world's  unkind, 
Ye  blew  him  o'er  the  sea. 

Chorus. — Blow  him  a  name, 

And  blow  him  fame, 
But  blow  him  back  to  me. 

O  summer  wind 
My  dear  friend  find, 
And  fill  his  heart  with  glee. 

Chorus. 

O  autumn  wind, 
My  heart  I'll  bind, 
Such  parting  cannot  be. 


Chorus. 


O  winter  wind 
Your  words  are  kind. 
I  see  him  on  the  lea. 


Chorus. — You've  blown  him  name, 

You've  blown  him  fame, 

And  you've  blown  him  back  to  me. 
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THE    YELLOW-HAMMER. 

There  is  a  bird  that  tells  of  coming  spring, 

Its  little  trill  of  Hutt'ring  hope, 

Then  stops  his  lay  with  one  sad  note,     - 

Twin  sister  voices  taking  wing, 

But  blended  here  in  one  small  throat. 
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I. 

And  yet  we  float, 

As  in  the  boat, 
We  drifted  to  the  mill ; 

To  take  our  part 

In  that  dear  art 
That  revels  in  a  quill. 

11. 

With  friend  so  dear 

The  way  to  cheer 
And  pleasure's  cup  to  fill ; 

Oh,  who  could  sigh 

If  Bream  were  shy 
And  swim  there  still 

III. 
For  Hope  will  say 
Then  comes  a  day 

When  far  off  friends  shall  meet ; 
To  rise  by  time 
With  rod  and  line 

And  shake  off  drowsy  sleep. 
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IV. 

And  watch  the  sun 
His  race  to  run 

Above  the  dim  world  peep; 
And  hear  the  lark 
With  joyful  heart 

His  coming  greet. 


No  truer  song 
He  bears  along 

For  his  dear  mate  below  ; 
No  richer  note 
Can  fill  his  throat 

And  heavenward  flow, 

VI. 

Than  this  I  feel 
For  someone's  weal 

Who  yet  shall  know ; 

How  much  I  pray 
From  day  to  day 

That  his  may  mine  outgrow. 
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GRANDMOTHER;  OR,  GOLDEN 
GLEAMS. 

DEDICATION. 

These  Gleams  of  winters  gone  I  dedicate  to 

you, 
Her  children's  children,  trusting  that  in  years 

to  come, 
You  each  may  wear  a  flower,  to  crown  your 

after-days, 
As  rich  in  golden  gladness  as  her  own  fair 

life! 

*  *  i^-  -K- 

I. 

There,  in  the  fading  light,  she  sits  ; 

There  stands  the  basket  where  she  stores 
The  tidings  from  the  far-off  shores  ; 

There  still  she  reads,  and  nods,  and  knits. 

And  all  around  the  old  home  look  ; 

The  bag,  the  purse,  the  book-shelf  row ; 

The  kingfishers,  that  long  ago 
Built  by  the  winding  "  Half-way  brook." 
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A  wreath  of  years  upon  her  brow, 
The  summer's  joy  upon  her  face, 
And  in  her  heart  a  wealth  of  grace 

And  love,  that  widens  even  now  ! 

Whose  life  as  some  fair  flower  appears, 
That  lightly  wears  its  ray  of  gold. 
And  bears  within  each  dimpled  fold 

The  seed  that  floats  adown  the  years. 

Whose  faith  soars,  eagle-plumed,  above 

The  shout  of  sects  and  crumbling  creeds ; 
Clear  mirrored  in  a  thousand  deeds, 

Yet  limitless  as  boundless  love. 

He  counts  the  glory  of  the  spheres 

As  nought,  when  on  God's  balance  laid  ; 
Who  knows,  that  every  life  is  weighed  : 

Not  measured  by  its  flight  of  years. 

Yet,  crave  I  grace  to  sing  of  one 

Whose  years  make  music  with  the  age 
But  seek  no  fairer  heritage 

Then  comes  of  birth  to  me,  her  son. 


11. 

Dim-dawning  days — that  seem  so  far, 

That  looked  on  life,  that  looked  on  death — 
Rise  once  again,  with  od'rous  breath  ; 

Serenely  shine,  fair  morning  star  ! 
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An  Angel  sometimes  lifts  the  veil, 
And  then  far  down  the  way  he  takes  ; 
With  flaming  front  full  on  me  breaks 

A  dawn,  that  leaves  my  noon-day  pale. 

The  waiting  group  upon  the  stair, 
That  lingered  in  the  autumn  gloom ; 
And  one  who  watched  from  out  her  room 

The  flash  that  lit  her  children  there. 

The  clatter  of  my  father's  steed ; 

The  snow-white  cloth,  the  home-brewed  ale ; 

And  then  the  after-dinner  tale  ; 
And  then  one  common  cause  we  plead, 

To  spare  the  fox  for  one  more  chase ; 
And  I,  perched  high  upon  his  knee, 
My  years  just  mounting  up  to  three. 

Yet  read  the  answer  in  his  face. 

The  curtained  cots,  so  trimly  kept, 

'Gainst  which  we  lisp'd  our  ev'ning  prayer ; 
And  she  who  always  kissed  us  there. 

And  watched  us  often  whilst  we  slept. 


III. 

I  see  the  meadows  bound  in  ice  ; 
I  hear  the  ring  of  gliding  steel. 
The  happy  shout  and  merry  peal, 

And  crack  the  nuts  of  ginger  spice. 
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Twice  twenty  winters'  mist  and  cold 
Have  silvered  o'er  her  flowing  hair, 
Since  she,  and  all  her  house  stood  there  ; 

And  I  was  scarce  six  winters  old. 

There,  dimly  visioned,  through  the  mist, 
My  mother  and  my  sister  stand  ; 
And  there,  upon  the  tinkling  strand, 

So  long  ago  we  kept  our  tryst. 

I  see  my  father  bending  low, 
Firm  balanced  on  the  "  outer  edge," 
Now  circling  forwards,  near  the  sedge ; 

Now  backwards,  tracing  rings  of  snow. 

Then  hand  in  hand  with  crescent  curves 
We  sweep  the  ice  in  rhythmic  roll ; 
Then,  swinging  back,  we  reach  the  goal, 

In  bolder  and  still  bolder  swerves. 


IV.  • 

Robed  is  the  earth  to-day  in  white, 
And  silent  fall  the  feathered  flakes  ; 
And  silver  sails  the  moon,  and  drapes 

With  silver  curtains  all  the  night. 

She  looks  upon  the  frosted  pane, 

Sees  there  her  silver  wedding's  dawn  ; 
And  then  the  silver  on  the  lawn, 

And  then  the  glitter  in  the  lane. 
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Around  the  festive  board  we  meet, 
We  lift  on  high  the  loving  cup ; 
The  pine-log  flames  go  leaping  up, 

We  dance,  we  sing,  and  laugh,  and  weep. 

We  hear  the  carols  in  the  air, 

The  bleatings  of  the  hungry  sheep  ; 
Love  measureless,  too  high,  too  deep. 

For  angels  e'en  to  fathom  there. 

V. 

But  now  there  comes  her  golden  day. 
And  softly  falls  its  mellow  light  ; 
The  arrows  slacken  in  their  flight, 

Yet  still  they  cleave  the  golden  way. 

And  once  again,  save  him  who  walks 
Along  the  heavens'  fadeless  path, 
We  gather  round  the  glowing  hearth, 

Where  she  still  smiles  and  sweetly  talks. 

Unchanged  her  love  by  touch  of  time  ; 

Undimmed  her  faith,  still  burning  bright ; 

And  radiant  there  the  fuller  light 
That  up  to  endless  day  shall  shine  ! 

VI. 

The  hnden  bends  to  meet  the  lawn, 
And  lend  its  fragrance  to  the  air ; 
And  'neath  its  shade  the  wicker  chair 

Is  in  the  summer  slowly  drawn. 
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She  hears  the  ceaseless  hum  of  wings, 
That  buzz  around  the  honeyed  bloom  ; 
And  sees  the  flowers  that  blaze  at  noon, 

And  gazes  on  the  fairy  rings. 

There  oft  she  sits,  and  looks  of  late 
From  fading  flowers  to  summer  skies  ; 
And  seems  to  watch  with  wistful  eyes. 

That  rest  within  the  golden  gate. 

So  slips  away  another  year ; 

The  robin  pipes  the  same  old  song, 
And  withered  leaves  are  whirled  along 

And  winter  winds  blow  far  and  near. 


VII. 

Blow,  blow,  wild  winter  wind ;  nor  stay 
To  whisper  to  the  sheltering  yew ; 
Sweep  through  the  world,  nor  wait  to  strew 

The  year's  last  leaves  upon  our  way. 

Blow,  blow,  wild  winter  wind,  waft  on 
Across  blue  seas  and  burning  sand  ; 
Yon  brazen  clash,  that  wakes  the  land. 

And  rings  anew  ;  her  benison  ! 

So  we  may  echoes  hear 
Of  all  the  past  years'  joys  ; 
The  far-off  songs  of  youth 
Still  haunting  all  our  way  : 
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Nor  bear  about  us  aught 
Of  sadness  ;  whilst  the  days 
Have  gathered  into  months  ; 
The  months  have  counted  years  ; 
And  years  have  clustered  thick 
As  fruit  upon  the  bough. 
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I. 

She  dreams  of  the  golden  days  of  her  youth, 
As  the  tide  of  Ufe  ebbs  out  from  the  strand 
And  floweth  away  to  the  golden  land—  , 
Her  golden  youth  and  the  golden  sand. 

II. 
To-day  but  the  shifting  sands  of  truth, 
And  a  fleeting  shadow  of  changeful  things 
For  memory  fleeteth  on  wearied  wings — 
Memory's  mist  and  the  mould  that  clings. 

To-morrow  for  ever  a  fadeless  youth 
Measureless  vision  of  changeless  truth. 

Jamiavy  i^th,  1886. 
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